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Supersti-   out their loose songs and dancing immodest dances.    No
twins ft!t0 man may see t^iese leaf'cla(* women going their rounds.    If
Africa,      they meet a man, they maul   him and   thrust him aside.
When they have cleansed the wells, they must go and pour
water on the graves of their ancestors in the sacred grove.
It often happens, too, that at the bidding of the wizard they
go and pour water on the graves of twins.    For they think
that the grave of a twin ought always to be moist, for which
reason twins are regularly buried near a lake.    If all their
efforts to procure rain prove abortive, they will remember
that such and such a twin was buried in a dry place on the
side of a hill.   " No wonder," says the wizard in such a case,
" that the sky is fiery.    Take up his body and dig him a
grave on the shore of the lake."    His orders are at once
obeyed, for this is supposed to be the only means of bringing
down the rain.     The   Swiss   missionary who reports this
strange superstition has also suggested what appears to be
its true explanation.    He points out that as the mother of
twins is called by the Baronga "the sky," they probably
think that to pour water on her is equivalent to pouring
water on the sky itself; and if water be poured on the sky,
it will of course drip through it, as through the nozzle of a
gigantic watering-pot, and fall on the earth beneath.     A
slight extension  of the same train of reasoning explains
why  the   desired   result   is   believed to   be expedited by
drenching the graves of twins, who are the Children of the
Sky.1    Among the Zulus twins are supposed to be able to
foretell the weather, and people who want rain will go to a
twin and say, " Tell me, do you feel ill to-day ?"    If he
says he feels quite well, they know it will not rain.2    The
Wanyamwesi,  a   large   tribe   of   Central   Africa,  to   the
south of the Victoria Nyanza, also believe in the special
association of twins with water.    For amongst them, when
a twin is about to cross a river, stream, or lake, he must fill
his mouth full of water and spirt it out over the surface of
the river or lake, adding, " I am  a twin"  (ndna mpassa).
1 H. A. Junod, Les Ba-ronga (Neu-     in some mysterious way to stand for the
chatel, 1898), pp. 412, 416 sqq.    The     sun and moon?
reason for calling twins "Children of        2 Dudley  Kidd,  Savage  Childhood
the Sky " is obscure. Are they supposed     (London, 1906), p.